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Tue destruction of the St. Anthony elevator, with its annexes A 
and C, at Minneapolis, recently, let a number of Western mutuals 
in for losses aggregating $208,000. This sum is divided among 
twenty-one mutuals, and as the elevator was entirely destroyed the 
loss is total. ‘Two of these mutuals carried $22,500 each, one had 
$17,500, and several, sums ranging from $10,000 to $15,000, the 
rest being $5000-policies or under. These are pretty heavy losses 
for companies of this character to meet with, and some of them 
are liable to feel it very seriously. 





Tue retirement of the Sterling Fire Insurance Company from 
business last week was caused, as is stated by the president, John 
K. Van Rensselaer, by the general bad condition of fire under- 
writing at present. The company had a capital of $350,000, but 
had been meeting with heavy losses, while expenses were increas- 
ing, until its net surplus had been reduced to about $10,000. 
The officers evidently thought it was good policy to close up before 
the capital was impaired. It will be remembered that the Ameri- 
can Exchange Fire Insurance Company talked of retiring from 
business some months ago, but this plan was delayed by the advice 
of the president, who hoped to interest some new capitalists in 
the company and so be able to carry it forward. It is now. stated 
that the directors have again voted to reinsure the risks of 
the company, and have notified the stockholders to that effect. It 
isrumored that the German-American or the Niagara will prob- 
ably reinsure the risks, The American Exchange had a capital of 
$200,000, and according to its last annual statement its surplus 
amounted to a trifle over $25,000. The Brooklyn some time ago set 
the example of closing out on account of the demoralized condi- 
tion of business, and it would not be at all surprising if several 
other companies besides those named will follow suit before the 
close of the year, The conditions at present are certainly not 
enticing. 





Ir is a peculiar thing that a fire could occur in London inflicting 
a loss of $2,500,000 without involving the insurance companies to 
4 great extent. But such a one is reported in the destruction of 
Whiteley’s general stores, that occurred last Saturday. Whiteley’s 
was a famous place, a great bazaar wherein one could find every- 
thing he wanted for subsistence, wearing or housekeeping. It 
covered an immense area, but singularly enough was insured for 
but a small sum, if at all. The reason for this lay in the fact that 
the place had previously been set on fire five times, and the insur- 
ance companies were confident it would be destroyed by the hand 
ofan incendiary. Whiteley had built up such an immense business, 
thereby absorbing the patronage previously bestowed upon innu- 
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merable small dealers, that he had incurred the enmity of a large 
class of persons, and it is believed that the numerous fires that 
have occurred upon his premises were caused by them. The de- 
struction of the stores will probably have no effect upon this enter- 
prising merchant, for he will doubtless re-establish himself in better 
quarters at an early day. His business was extremely profitable, and 
he is reputed to be worth several millions of dollars. It is only the 
most narrow-minded men who think they can obstruct the laws of 
supply and demand by means of the “boycott” or the incendiary’s 
torch. During the progress of the fire, several of the employees 
and some firemen were crossing by a bridge from one wing of the 
building to another, when the bridge gave way and the men fell a 
distance of fifty feet. ‘Three of the employees and two of the fire- 
men were killed at once and all the others seriously injured. Ac- 
cording to the telegraphic reports this fire has demonstrated the 
utter inadequacy of the London fire department. It kept the 
whole force busy for twelve hours, and had another fire broken out 
during that time in any other part of the metropolis it must have 
burned unchecked. 





Mayor Hewirr last week received from the fire commis- 
sioners copies of the proposed new regulations to govern the 
sale and storage of fireworks in New York city. Under these 
no fireworks will be allowed to be stored or sold at wholesale 
south of Fifty-ninth street. Above that point permits will be 
granted only for fireproof buildings. Such places must keep a 
competent person in uniform from June 10 to July ro to warn 
smokers from entering the building. Retail permits will be good 
only from June 10 to July ro. No permit will be granted’for any 
building in the dry-goods district, nor for any store where cigars, 
paints, oils, varnishes, dry goods, toys, stationery or drugs are sold, 
nor for any other building containing highly combustible material. 
Not more than one permit will be granted for any one block. 
Fireworks must not be exposed for sale outside the building nor in 
any open doorway or window. Later a deputation of fireworks 
manufacturers called upon the Mayor to discuss the situation, and 
complained of the stringency of these regulations. Mr. Hewitt 
advised them to consult with the committee of the Board of Un- 
derwriters and endeavor to agree upon rules which would be satis- 
factory to all concerned. Elsewhere we print the regulations 
proposed by the fire commissioners. While they are stringent, 
they should not be abated one iota. They have been referred to 
the Committee on Laws and Legislation of the Board of Under- 


writers. 





Work will be shortly begun at New Orleans on the new tower 
system which is to conduct all the telegraph, telephone and 
electric light wires far above the roofs of the houses. The soil 
upon which New Orleans is built barring all possibility of resorting 
to the underground conduit system, this plan has been adopted as 
the only feasible method of doing away with the dangers and 
annoyances inseparable from the present mode of stringing the 
wires on poles in the streets, and it is to be hoped will prove suc- 
cessful. How its cost may compare with that of the underground 
systems we do not know, but if not greater, and the scheme proves 
to work well, it is likely to be adopted by other cities which, while 
recognizing the standing peril to life and property which the over- 
head wires as now strung have become, still, for various reasons, 
either cannot or will not enforce their burial. The plan of the 
system which has been decided upon will be somewhat different 
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from that first proposed, which we mentioned some time since. At 
each street corner will be planted an iron tower, or rather post, 150 
feet in height. There will be no other obstruction up to a height 
of forty feet, from which point up guy rods will hold the posts in 
position, The whole structure will be of wrought and malleable 
iron. Between the tops of these towers will extend two steel cables 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and at some distance below 
these either two or three additional cables one .inch in diameter. 
Between these two sets of cables will be suspended upright cross 
sections of wood and iron, sixty feet apart, upon which the wires 
will be strung. It will be seen that this plan relieves the streets of 
the many unsightly wooden poles and the tangled maze of wires 
criss-crossing from house to house and extending, an impenetrable 
fence, above the sidewalks, the only obstruction which it offers being 
comparatively slender, neatly painted and infrequent iron posts and 
guys, while the posts themselves will be designed so as to assist 
instead of hinder the work of the fire department, as a stand-pipe, 
with nozzles at intervals-in its length for the attachment of hose, 
will run up each tower to the height of the tallest buildings, the 
whole thus forming a permanent water tower to aid in the ex- 
tinguishment of any fire in its vicinity. The workings of this novel 
system will be watched with great interest. 





WuiteE the New York Tariff Association is struggling with the 
question of rates in this city, and endeavoring to establish a tariff 
for certain classes of risks, the brokers are actively engaged in 
making rates for themselves, inducing the companies to accept 
them and charging high rates of commission for their services in the 
matter. The bad outlook for fire underwriting at present is not 
due so much to low rates as it is to high commissions. This is 
admitted on all hands, but no effort seems to be put forth to put a 
stop to this immense waste that the companies are making. They 
are paying anywhere from twenty-five to fifty per cent on new busi- 
ness, when, by proper organization and an exhibition of good faith, 
they could obtain the same business from the same men for ten per 
cent. Neither low rates nor heavy fire losses so deplete the reve- 
nues of the companies as these brokers’ commissions. No legiti- 
mate business can afford to pay such high rates of commission 
as are paid by the insurance companies at present, and until this 
matter is remedied stockholders have little prospect of receiving 
dividends upon current earnings. The legitimate expenses con- 
nected with the carrying on of the business are heavy enough with- 
out saddling them with the exorbitant charges of the brokers. 
While it is not probable that the brokers will ever be dispensed 
with entirely, they can be limited in their compensation to a rea- 
sonable amount, and this has got to be done before any marked 
improvement in the business will be experienced. 





AccorDING to the fire record for July, as given by The Com- 
mercial Bulletin, the losses last month were $14,006,500, which is 
_ $4,006,500 in excess of the estimated losses for July, 1886, and is 
claimed to be double the average July losses for the past twelve 
years. There were twenty-three fires where the losses in each 
exceeded $100,000, ten where the loss was over $200,000 and up- 
wards, and two where the loss was between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. There were thirty-six fires involving a loss of $100,000 
each, and the smaller fires were simply innumerable. According to 
the same authority, the losses for the seven months of 1887 just 
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passed were greater than the losses for the entire years of 187 
1878 and 1880, exceeding by many millions the losses for the ~ 
responding seven months of any previous year, While these 
figures are possibly somewhat exaggerated, they are approximately 
correct and sufficiently startling to attract the attention of the 
entire country. It is not alone the fire underwriters who are inter. 
ested in this matter of fire losses, for, at the worst, the companies 
are called upon for only about one-half the amount destroyed, but 
even this makes a severe drain upon their resources, It would 
seem to be high time that our statesmen and political economists 
should wage an active campaign against this great destroyer of the 
nation’s wealth. It is a matter for the community to take hold of 
and by the adoption of proper fire regulations, accompanied by 
frequent inspections, secure the preservation of property, in which 
everybody is interested. Propertyowners have as much right to 
demand fire preventive measures from the governing powers as 
they have to demand protection from disease or to be supplied 
with an abundance of water. It is one of the crying necessities of 
the times and should be provided for, like every other public work 
or undertaking, by means of general taxation. Neither the under. 
writers nor any other class in the community are specially inter. 
ested in fire prevention, but every propertyowner has a right to 
demand it. With the fire losses continually increasing, the matter 
is one that should attract early attention, and legislators will be 
better employed in devising means to prevent fires than in adopting 
laws and machinery intended to hamper the legitimate business of 
insurance. 





Ir is not often that our venerable contemporary, The Journal of 
Commerce, attempts to discuss the subject of insurance, but oc- 
casionally some underwriter gives the editor a “tip” which he 
works out satisfactorily. Here is a sample of his work, which was 
printed recently : 


The resolution of the Sterling Insurance Company to reinsure and 
withdraw from the field for lack of profit in the business, is a strong 
provocation for some competent underwriter to ‘‘tell the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth,” about the present situation of the 
business in this city. There has been an enormous fire waste, it is true; 
but not so large that by a reasonable adaptation of rates to cost, the 
underwriters cannot escape the alternative of giving up the attempt io 
furnish indemnity. Are rates in the Metropolitan district too low for 
underwriters to live upon? The true answer probably is that there are 
no rates in the Metropolitan district. It is indeed the fact that the dry 
goods district, as well as some other risks, are rated by the Tariff Associ- 
ation ; but whoever believes that the Tariff Association can command a 
more loyal observance of its rules than the late Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation, has probably not talked with any of the numerous under- 
writers whose experience of rate-cutting in the latter combination has 
thus far kept them out of the former, and is likely to deter them from 
assenting to any formal agreement relative to rates, commissions, or any- 
thing else, whereby they may bind themselves to do the proper thing and 
leave their lessscrupulous associates to monopolize the busigess by secret 
violations of their pledges. The existing demoralization of rates is not 
so insuperable an obstacle to the prosperity of the insurance companies 
as the causes which produced the dissolution of the late compact—not the 
fate of the association itself, but the bad faith which forced the Williams- 
burg City Association to give it the coup de grace. The seeds of distrust 
thus sown are already bearing fruit. 


There is no doubt that the bad faith manifested by some of the 
companies not only disrupted the compact, but is accountable for 
the demoralization that has existed in the fire insurance business in 
this city for several years. Yet the inference one might easily draw 


from the above paragraph, that the companies are equally untrust- 
worthy so far as observing agreements entered into with each other 
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is concerned, is entirely erroneous. Managers of insurance com- 
panies will compare favorably with any other class of business men, 
and nine-tenths of them will honestly observe any compact or 
agreement they enter into. But there are black sheep in every 
flock, and among underwriters the black sheep are all vigorous and 
extremely unruly, so that there is a constant breaking away from 
the fold after they have been corralled. Then, too, the business is 
s0 full of technicalities, presenting so many opportunities for trick- 
ery, that the unruly ones can soon demoralize the entire flock, and 
when this occurs, the business drops into a most deplorable condi- 
tion. That the companies are not doing a profitable business at 
present is not so much a question of adequate rates, for those estab- 
lished by the Tariff Association are regarded as sufficient, as it is 
the matter of commissions paid to brokers. These are, as a rule, 
simply extortionate, and so high as torun up the expenses of man- 
agement to forty-five or fifty per cent of the premiums received. 
The fire losses have to be paid out of what the brokers leave, and 
as these are excessive at present, it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to make both ends meet. If the companies would take up this 
question of extravagant commissions and act upon it entirely sep- 
arate from any other insurance problem, it is possible some reform 
might be accomplished, but so long as it is considered in connec- 
tion with the question of rates, and a hundred other problems, it 
will be so muddled that,nothing defirite will result. As matters 
are at present, insurance companie _em to be maintained for the 
sole purpose of paying fire losses » | ommissions to brokers who 
secure then the opportunities to pa, ‘.e losses. 





WE observe that the New York Mutual, with that fine discrimination 
of risks which comes of selection, inspection, protection, had $10,500 on 
the Evansville Furniture Company’s lumber that burned on the 3d inst. 
Wherever a scarcity of water and an unusual hazard have combined to 
warn an agent or company of ordinary intelligence to write with extreme 
caution, there your loud-mouthed, ignorant experimenter has jumped in, 
body and boots. The mania for running insurance experiments has 
proved a veritable bonanza for the owners of uninsurable property; it 
has transferred more idle money from the pockets of the fool to the pockets 
of the cheap trader than all other causes combined, excepting possibly 
whiskey, The ignorant and inexperienced persons who are usually 
selected as agents of such experiments, are not only incapable of refusing 
a dangerous line that is going a-begging, but actually plume themselves 
on getting it. The result is disaster.—S¢. Louis Examiner. 

The “jumbo” line experiment, whether practiced by mutual or 
stock companies, has not turned out to be the bonanza this year 
that was expected, and the theory that “you can’t have too much 
of a good thing,” has received a‘set back. No doubt the result is 
largely due to the incompetence of the inspectors, for it can hardly 
be expected that a blacksmith can detect the fire hazards peculiar 
to chemical works or a factory for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. Yet when such inspectors have reperted favorably upon 
arisk, the jumbo companies have not hesitated to insure it for 
from $10,000 to $50,000, The burning of a few such risks tends 
to destroy the glamour that surrounds a big premium, as several 
companies we know of can testify from the fullness of their hearts. 
That they have been loaded down with bad risks, which stock 
Companies would not write upon except at high rates is well known, 
and one does not need to wait long to find an answer to the query 
“What will the harvest be?” Mutuals were caught for over 
$200,000 on the St. Anthony elevator, and other big fires have 
caught their policies in proportionate sums. If the inspection plan 
Is to be utilized for all it is worth, experienced and competent men 
must be employed as inspectors. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF THE LIFE INSURANCE 
CONTRACT. 


The development of life insurance in America covers a period, gener- 
ally speaking, of about forty years, and in considering its vicissitudes 
and progress during the existence of the business inthis country, a com- 
parison of the conditions existing in 1845 or 1850 with the conditions 
existing at the present time would denote the full progress attained by 
American life companies. The practices of the companies at that time 
were very different from the present. Different methods were pursued in 
securing business, and the results attained then were trifling as compared 
with the business of to-day. The policy contract issued in the early days 
of life insurance was fettered by conditions that tended much to confuse 
the insured. Of course the companies had to pursue their way cautiously, 
for they lacked the benefit of the experience which the march of time has 
since brought to them. The policy of to-day is a free and unlimited 
promise to pay, as compared with the policy contract of the past. Under 
the progressive life policy issued by prominent life companies at present 
a man can insure his life and go to any part of the world, his freedom to 
travel being unrestricted, and it not being necessary to secure the consent 
of the life company as was formerly required. Under the old form a 
man becoming a party to a contract of life insurance became bound by 
restrictions, which were liable to cause him serious inconvenience. 
Under the term of the old poiicy a person could not reside or travel 
except in a limited area, In America a man could only live in what was 
called the settled portions of the United States, which then embraced a 
very narrow territory. The southern line of the territory extended 
through the boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas, and the western boundary 
extended through Kansas, Nebraska and .Dakota. That is to say, the 
territory was bounded on the south by the thirty-sixth degree of north 
latitude, and on the west by the twenty-third degree of longitude west 
from Washington, or the hundredth degree west from Greenwich, The 
northern line embraced the settled portion of the British provinces, The 
old policy was really intended to confine the insured to the settlements, 
and the geographical boundary described above was given as a territorial 
line embracing all the settlements. We print herewith in juxtaposition 
samples of a life policy issued in 1850, and a modern policy of approved 
style. The former policy, framed similarly to all contemporaneous 
policies issued in the earlier days of life insurance, declares the insurance 
under it to become void if the insured died upon the seas or if he passed 
out of the settled limits of the United States without the written consent 
of the company. He was permitted to reside in Europe between the 
forty-fourth and sixtieth degrees of latitude, and the twentieth degree of 
longitude east from Greenwich during the months of May, June, July 
and August. The part of the United States in which he was permitted 
to travel was described as that part of the country east of the western 
boundary of the States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, and in 
Iowa, east of the twenty-third degree of longitude west from Wash- 
ington, between the first day of November and the first day of July. 
At all seasons the insured could pass into the settled limits of the 
British provinces. He could not, however, without the written con- 
sent of his company, visit those parts of the United States which lay west 
of the one-hundredth degree of longitude, or in other words, the twenty- 
third degree west from Washington ; or between the first day of July and 
the first day of November visit those parts which lay south of the south- 
ern boundaries of the States of Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri. It 
was also provided that in case the insured died by his own hand, whether 
in a sane or insane condition, he would forfeit his policy. Numerous 
conditions and inquiries pervaded the old forms of applications, too, 
which have since become obsolete, the companies having waived them in 
the interest of the insured. The application used at the present time is 
as modern and simple as the policy form, in the case of some companies, 
Under the old forms of policies, a man making a trip to the old world 
and getting the written consent of the company was charged an extra 
premium, and ke was limited to go only by first-class vessels and was 
compelled to travel only in a limited territory. Numerous other limita- 
tions were insisted on, if not in the policy, then in the application, In 
other words, a theoretic and mathematical straight line was drawn out for 
the insured, and if he did not follow it he was liable to lose his insurance. 
It was the easiest thing in the world to violate the policy, and the man 
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might think that he was enjoying insurance protection, and not be aware 
that he was living in open violation of the policy contract. 

But as time passed and conditions changed, the life insurance pol- 
icy also changed. It has been simplified and improved from time to 
time and many concessions extended to the policyholder, all of which are 
real. The simplification of the life insurance contract and elimination of 


business results have been enjoyed and are being en 
The samples that we present herewith of the life policy of the past 

the life policy of the present, issued by one of the most progressive = 
panies of America, the Manhattan Life of New York, wil] ee Bin. 
with interest by students of life insurance. The old policy was sae 
the first contracts made by the company. It was the first form of oli 


joy ed each year, 


THE MARBAR VAY LIFE INSY eae i, 


OF NEW-YOR 


NN rrr rrr 
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Cbnd in case of the death of the 
before the decease f the oat 


ths amount of he saul insurance shall be payalle afte 
dian, of uncer age, within sixty days afin dus notice and 


as aforesaid. —. e 
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os tn first elf eauling vefacbs, and may 
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Repucep Fac SIMILe oF Poticy Issvep IN 1850. 


previous restrictive conditions have all been made in the interest of 
policyholders, and the only benefit that the insurance companies have 
reaped from such improvements in the policy, involving liberal conces- 
sions to the insured, has been an indirect one, The confidence of the 
public has been won over by the liberality of the companies, and greater 


used, it is dated September 20, 1850, and was the eighteenth policy exe 
cuted by the company. In point of phraseology, directness of language, 
size of type, in material promises made and in other respects, this policy 
shows at disadvantage in comparison with the new policy issued by the 
same company in 1887, During the period covered, thirty-seven years, 
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ims of policy contract issued by this company gradually improved, 

til the acme of simplicity and conciseness embraced by the sample 
ua d here was reached in 1887, under the presidency of James M. 
wel an underwriter of broad and liberal views. The modern policy 
Me ae words requires the insured to live up to his declarations, and 
in so romises that in any event the policy shall b= incontestable for any 
then P if the policy should 


the fo 
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ing in the future, for, looking at the interests of his company, as was then 
the tendency to look, he naturally believed that the policies issued by 
them should be both contestable and forfeitable for the best welfare of 
the company. But time changes all things, and there have been many new 
departures in the business of life insurance. The history of life insur- 
ance in America has been one continued progress in the interest of broad 
and intelligent underwriting, during which no proper safeguard has been 


tatements in the application after three years ; 


Sum Insured, $ - No... Annual Premium, $ 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Com pany 


OF NEW YORK 


In Consideration of the Application for this Policy, and the 
statements and covenants therein contained, which are a part of this contract, and of 


the._______.annual premium of __ omen zqDollars, 
to be paid in advance to the Company at its office in the City of New York, on the 
delivery of this Policy, and thereafter on the- — | oe 


in every year, during the term of this Policy, 


Insures the life of sities Se ee ee 
in the County of____ and State of _________.__tand will pay at 
its said office in the City of New York to. 

his wife for her own use, or if she be dead to__..__.children or their guardian 


for their use, first deducting therefrom any indebtedness on account of this Policy, 
.._..-Dollars 


upon satisfactory proof at its said office of the 


death of the insured during the continuance of this Policy upon the following conditions: 


I.—If any statement made in the application be in any respect untrue, or if any 
premium or interest on any note given on account of a premium be not paid when due, 
or if the insured die in consequence of any violation of law, or if he engage in any naval 
or military service except in the militia not in actual service, this Policy shall be void 
and all payments made upon it shall be forfeited to the Company: except, after being 
in force three full years, this Policy shall. be incontestable for any misstatement in the 
application except as to age and if it shall-lapse or become forfeited for the non-payment 
of any premium or interest on any note given on account of a premium-the Company will, 
upon the surrender of this Policy within six months after such lapse, issue a non-participating 
paid up Policy for such sum as the legal net reserve on this Policy, at the time of lapsing, 
will purchase as a single premium at the Company’s present published rates. 

I1.—Proof of death shall be furnished to the Company within two years after death, 
and shall contain full answers under oath to: the questions in the Company's blanks, and 
no suit shall be brought against the Company on this Policy after two years from the time 
when the cause of action accrues. 

III.—No provision of this contract can be changed or waived except by a written 
agreement, signed by the President or Secretary of the Company. 


In Witness Whereof, The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company has hereunto affixed its Corporate Seal, and by its 
President and Secretary signed and delivered this contract at the City 
of New York, this_. 
one thousand eight hundred and_—____________ 


Se 


_...-._- President) 


_..Secretary. 


Repucep Fac Sim1Le or Po.icy Issvep IN 1887. 





lapse or become forfeited for non-payment of premium, the company 
will, on the surrender of the policy, issue a paid-up policy for sucha 
Sum as the reserve on the old policy will purchase. 

If the average life underwriter, living a quarter of a century since, had 
been told that the life companies of the future would bid for business on 
4 policy bearing the legend “incontestable and non-forfeitable,” he 
would have looked forward with anxiety to the success of life underwrit- 





lost sight of for the benefit of the companies, but meantime every oppor- 
tunity has been taken to advance the interests of the insured. The busi- 
ness of life insurance has grown ata rate largely in excess of any other 
business or industry of equal magnitude and importance because of the 
progressive ideas entertained by managers of companies, The policy 


contract of the companies has been improved and made more valuable 
from year to year by the removal of restrictions and by simpler style in 
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construction. Anyone familiar with the forms of policy issued in the 
past forty years will recognize that the policy of the Manhattan, presented 
as a sample here, has been chosenas a representative progressive life policy 
of the present, because it justly deserves that distinction. It would seem 
impossible that a man could be insured under such a contract and not be 
fully insured, for while under the old forms a man might have forfeited 
his insurance without knowing it, so simple is the declaration of the new 
policy and so free from restrictive clauses, that one cannot fail to under- 
stand it. The far-seeing business policy pursued by this company is 
evidenced by the fact that as far back as 1864 the policies of the company 
were declared incontestable after a number of years. The present vice- 
president, J. L. Halsey, then assistant secretary, urged the directors before 
that time to declare the policies of the company incontestable after five 
years on account of errors, omissions and misstatements except as to age. 
He was eventually successful in his efforts to convince the directors 
of the feasibility of this action (be it said to their credit) with the re- 
sult as stated. In the last rate-book issued by the company it is stated 
that ‘‘all policies issued by this company are made incontestable after 
three years except as to age, on the grounds of errors, etc., in the appli- 
cation. This feature should commend this company to the confidence of 
the community, as it was the first to introduce it; it places an additional 
value in its policies as a security to creditors ; it removes fears which in- 
surers might otherwise entertain that their policies might be made void 
on account of erroneous statements made in the application.” The in- 
contestable feature applies to all policies issued by the company. 

The Manhattan Life avoids all speculative forms of insurance. It 
gives: 

First—The ordinary forms of policies payable at death, viz., those in 
which the premiums are payable during life. Those in which the pre- 
miums are payable during a term of years, say ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, and after that no more to be paid. 

Second—The new endowment forms, in which a large sum is payable if 
death should occur within a limited number of years—say ten, fifteen or 
twenty years—and a sum at the end of the term named, if death should not 
have occurred, with the option of a larger amount payable at death 
should the amount of cash not be withdrawn at that time. 

Third—The old endowment or investment form, by which a large sum 
is rendered sure in the event of death, while the amount is payable at a 
fixed time. 

Fourth—The reserve credit plan, giving insurance at a fixed low outlay 
in cash. 

The premiums on all these policies are payable annually, semi-annually 
or quarterly, and may be paid up in a limited number of years, 

The tendency of the times with companies is to treat the insured with 
equity and liberality. The best life companies are demonstrating by their 
practices that while due regard should of course be paid to the letter of 
the contract for legal reasons, the spirit of the contract should always be 
maintained. The life insurance policy was for years so hedged by tech- 
nicalities and confusing conditions that many persons who would other- 
wise have insured were deterred from doing so, The doubtful character 
of the insurance offered by many companies for several years served as a 
serious drawback to the development of the business, It is true that 
there are strict constructionists in every trade who believe in the letter 
and not in the spirit of a contract, and such persons have been connected 
with life insurance, but as we have repeatedly stated, in the earlier years 
of life insurance the companies were compelled to feel their way cau- 
tiously. They lacked the valuable experience which the past has given to 
the present, and their managers had to grope in the dark. The business 
policy of the life companies at the present day is to treat the insured with 
a spirit of equity, refusing to take advantage of technicalities which, while 
relieving the company of all responsibility to pay the claim, tend to injure 
public confidence in the system of life insurance. The life insurance con- 
tract of the past was so hampered by conditions and special provisions, 
that the policyholder having obtained insurance, did not really know that 
he had complete insurance. Touching on this question, we commented 
in a previous issue on what must be the hopes of a policyholder in a com- 
pany whose policies are hedged by technicalites when he comes to under- 
stand the many conditions on which his contract hangs. Few policy- 


holders can fully understand the real meaning of the insurance contract 
when a simple interpretation of it is clouded by many conditions. Under 
such circumstances can a man believe that the reversionary estate supposed 
to have been purchased by himself for his family would be transferred to 
them eventually without dispute? Can he realize the meanings of the 
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answers he made to the questions in his applications, some of 


whi 
beyond the sphere of his knowledge? It may truly be asked ona Ps 
insured really realized the nature of the warranty which he “nae 
’ in 


accordance with the life insurance contract generally in vogue in th 
could he feel that the beneficiary of his policy will receive an 
his death from a company dealing in conditional insurance ? 

Life insurance managers of progressive spirit years ago saw the truth 
as it should be seen, and step by step the insurance contract has been 
simplified. The most sagacious officers were the first to undertake these 
‘‘innovations” or ‘‘modern improvements,” and then other managers 
followed suit. The life companies carefully felt their way through the 
early years, when they were struggling to gain strength and reputation ; 
through difficult financial periods they have stemmed the tide; bya olen 
of strict selection in lives they have maintained an excellent class of tisks 
on their books; their mortality has averaged less than the tables on 
which their operations were based ; and the conditions and limitations in 
their policy contracts have in numerous instances protected the com. 
panies against the fraudulent designs of dishonest persons. Meantime 
the companies have increased in strength, they have amassed substantial 
assets held to the credit of policyholders, and they have built up an ex. 
perience which serves as a guide to the future. Because of enlarged 
experience, caution in certain directions is not so necessary now as for. 
merly, and opportunities are presented for making greater concessions to 
the insured. Looking back at the record of the companies in the past, 
even the most prejudiced mind cannot justly conceive that the life policy 
of the past was unjust in its restrictive conditions. Those conditions 
were timely and served their purpose. They have been outgrown, 
however, and the plain, terse and decisive policy contract, like the sam. 
ple printed herewith, now appeals to the attention of the public. Such 
a policy, purged of all restrictions, meaning exactly what it says and 
framed evidently in a spirit of equity, concession and liberality to the 
insured, and thus approching closely the simplicity of a promissory note, 
bids for the preference of the public, and the company issuing it is bound 
to reap business advantages thereby. 


e past, 
Y money at 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE last fire in the building of The New York Zeitung has awakened 
the activity of the fire marshal of New York. This case ought certainly 
to result in the discovery and arrest of the incendiary, for the evidences 
are far too strong to overlook that the numerous fires which this concern 
has suffered recently are of incendiary origin. There are, however, all 
sorts of ways of pushing an investigation, and it is quite possible that no 
good result will come of this effort. 


* * * * 


Tue Sterling Insurance Company has at last justified the rumors which 
have been persistently circulated about it during the past six months, and 
decided to stop business. The stockholders must regret that the step was 
not taken long ago, but the directors not being gifted with the power of 
foresight quite equal to their hindsight, could not anticipate that there 
would be so severe a period to go throv~ with as has recently been the 
fate of all companies, 


* * * * 


THE question is asked everywhere ‘‘ Which will be the next to go?” 
Rumors are frequent about several companies, but they often turn out to 
be unfounded.. However, *‘ where there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire,” and unfortunately for fire insurance companies, where there is 
so much fire there are generally some very unhappy companies. 

# x x x 

Tue whole year will probably show a disastrous result, for it is now 80 
far advanced that anything short of a miraculous improvement would be 
unavailing to create a favorable result. So far as New York is com 
cerned, the fates have worked against the companies to a degree that has 
seemed positively malignant. Rates are abnormally low, and commis- 
sions proportionately high; business is scarce and difficult to obtain even 
at present low figures, and losses have been simply unspeakable. Ina 
less degree the same has been true all over the country, and to top it all 
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the companies as assets have lately suffered 
i i k for January statements 
i le depreciation. Certainly, the outloo 
eee a the officers of small companies that are hanging on by 
is 


r eyelids feel blue indeed. 


off the securities held by 


thei 


* x # /  # 
Tre Citizens Insurance Company has fulfilled the predictions made by 
its friends that it would join the New York Tariff Association. The asso- 
1 


is to be congratulated, not so much in having this outsider among 
< members, as in getting the aid of the very intelligent president of the 
pete in its counsels. ‘‘ Too many cooks spoil the broth,” but it 
pt vee any dish to have the assistance of a very good cook, no mat- 
ter how many others it may have had. 

* *% * * 


ciation 


Tue Mutual Fire Insurance Company, also, has added its name to that 
of the faithful few. This, however, is perhaps less a matter of importance 
to the association than would appear at first sight, inasmuch as that com- 
pany has still the advantage of its participating policies. Moreover, it 
never has troubled other companies in the matter of commissions, and 
commissions are, after all, the great source of trouble rather than the rates. 


* * * * 


Tue Association will now probably goon much in the same path that it 
laid out for itself a few weeks ago, and has been diligently following. 
[he basis of the present principle is to go very slow, and if it makes any 
errors that they shall be on the side of doing too little rather, than too 
much. This is the policy that has been urged upon it by those who have 
most at stake in its success, and the future will, without doubt, demon- 
strate the wisdom of its course. Most of the New York companies and 
all of the agency offices will undoubtedly ultimately come into its ranks, 
for there will be no good reason, not even a selfish one, for remaining 
out. 

% * ¥ * 

THERE are a few companies that claim to have made a profit during the 
the first six months of the year, and although some of those that make the 
claim could probably not justify it if they were compelled to show their 
hands, there undoubtedly are some that actually have come out ahead, 
and quite a number that have made but little loss. Any company that 
can make and prove the statement that it has not gone behind, is 
to be most heartily congratulated, Officers and managers are exceed- 
ingly reticent, but it is probable that up to the present date there has 
been a very heavy reduction of surplus. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF IN- 
SURANCE PROFITS. 





FIFTH ARTICLE, 


By Pror. C, F. McCay. 


In the imaginary company whose history was followed in my last num- 
ber through the five years of its separate existence as a class, a large por- 
tion of the profits that were earned was due to abandoned and purchased 
policies, The low mortality contributed a larger share by about twenty 
per cent, while the savings in expenses and the interest gains each fur- 
nished a small portion of the whole amount. 

For the purpose of separating the first-mentioned of these four sources 
of profits from the others, the same company was followed for a similar 
period without any purchases or abandonments, every policy being sup- 
posed to continue in force, excepting only the terminations by death. 
The result was that in the whole period of five years the profits were 
about $1,250,000, and the average dividend to all the members was more 
than ninety-two per cent of the last years’ premiums, 

In comparing this result with that obtained in my last number, it was 
discovered that the reserve at the end of the five years had been over- 
stated. The surplus was found to be $2,925,643, and the corrected re- 
Serve, $1,804,268, making the total gains $1,121,375 ; and as the premiums 
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of the last year were $751,917, the average percentage of profit to each of 
the insured was very nearly 150 per cent. 

When no abandonments were supposed to take place, the premiums of 
the last year were $1,334,276, and the surplus $4,264,050. The four per 
cent American reserve was $3,026,381, making the profits $1,237,669. 

The statement of the condition of the company during the fourth and 
fifth years was as follows : 

















| Fourth Year. Fifth Year. 

Premium receipts..............00++++ $1,345,345 $1,334,276 
CommmlalOns.ccccesrccccsececscecececs 100,901 100,071 
Net receipts. ..cccccscsccccscccccocese 1,244, 1,234,205 
Balance of former year.........--.... 2, 322,54 3,285,105 
PE citasxcpcasevansdveesedensine 147,238 195,112 
General expenses... ....2....sscceees 50,474 60,081 
Losses, less reserveS.........seeeeee0 378,649 390,291 
SI i oc's dns cemtanvecquemmibaneey $3,285,105 $4,264,050 
3,026, 381 

PE saciedcdbiedigwiensiysccnceee pemadiogs $1,237,669 








By comparing the second calculation with the first, an approximation 
of the result may be obtained for any different ratio of abandonments than 
those supposed in my preceding number. As the reduction of the poli- 
cies during the five years by death, abandonment and purchase, gave a 
total profit of 149 per cent, while the reduction by death only, with no 
abandonments and no purchases, made them ninety-two per cent, an 
appoximation can be made for any other rate of abandonment and pur- 
chase. In like manner, if the rates of commission in the several years 
of insurance, or the premiums, or the reserve of the older members, or the 
general expenses, differ from the rate used in my first calculation, the 
profit may be approximated without any serious labor or difficulty, In 
this way I have estimated the percentage of earnings that might be ex- 
pected in one of the largest and most economical of our companies, 
would reach 180 or 190 per cent for the business of the first five years of 
insurance—an amount largely in excess of the ten-year tontine referred 
to in my last number, although the time was doubled and the whole 
premiums on abandoned policies, without any reduction, were included. 

The resilts of these calculations fully sustain and establish in my mind, 
and I think they will be equally satisfactory to others, that the proposal I 
have made is wise and proper, and that its adoption is required by the 
principles of justice and equity. 

The fact of the low mortality in the early years of insurance being well 
established, the propriety of the recognition of that fact by making it an 
element in the distribution of profits is self evident, and the plan sug- 
gested is so simple, just and easy for the actuaries and the companies that 
it has strong claims for its adoption. The large dividends it will secure, 
not only in adverse, but in prosperous times, to the recent insurers, will be 
a strong encouragement to the solicitors for new business, and a gratify- 
ing promise of new business to the companies. 

In fact, its indefinite extension, so as to embrace all years of insur- 
ance, would be in exact accordance with the facts of mortality among 
insured lives, as is proved by all the English and American observa- 
tions that have been published, and would carry into practice a system 
which I have for very many years considered just and necessary. If 
the entrants of each calendar year were placed in a class by themselves 
and the profits they had earned in the first five years distributed 
among each of the insured in proportion to his contribution to those 
profits, and these continued for another five years with a similar dis- 
tribution, and so continued for five or six quinquennial periods, thus 
keeping together each class of impaired lives which had the same degree 
of impairment until old age permitted the union of all the aged members 
into a single class by themselves, justice and equity would have a 
triumph which would involve no extra labor of the officers of our compa- 
nies, and would be as simple and easy in practice as the present plan, 
In the early history of the companies, when the number of the insured 
was small, this would have been impracticable on account of irregularity 
in the death rate among the few who annually applied for insurance, 
But in the present condition of the business of life insurance, when the 
annual admissions are counted by thousands or ten thousands, there is 
no objection of any kind that can be suggested to such a system of distri- 
bution. Justice to all, young and old, of recent and of long continued 
membership, would be secured, and the only possible trouble would be 
a small addition to the cheap clerical labors of the bookkeepers, for 
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which the insured would most willingly bear the expense. They could 
well afford it, for they would receive in return tenfold of what they had 
paid. Iam fully aware of the difficulty of changing large bodies, whose 
momentum or whose inertia resists with great energy every effort to give 
a new direction to their motion ; but as my only object has been to sug- 
gest a practicable plan of bringing our life companies into conformity 
with well established and acknowledged facts, I shall be content with 
what I have done, whether my suggestions are adopted or rejected. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARE LIGHTNING RODS OF VALUE? 
[To THE Ep!ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


At the risk of reviving an old ‘ chestnut,” perhaps a very venerable one 
to your journal, I would seek some information concerning lightning rods. 
If THe SpEcTATOR or any of its contributors can throw any light on this 
vexed question at the present day, showing whether or not lightning 
rods afford any protection from lightning, and if in fact these are a pro- 
tection, under what conditions, considered from a practical and scientific 
standpoint, an essential service would thereby be rendered the public? 

I presume every local fire insurance agent of a few years’ experience 
has time and again been solicited for information on this subject, and 
here in this prairie country especially this is considered an important 
one. The lightning rod man is abroad in the land, and his silver tips 
often ornament humble cottages whose inmates can scarcely afford a 
decent living, being an easy prey to the seductions of the lighting rod 
vender. 

But, on the contrary, many imposing edifices are seen whose owners 
scorn the lightning rod, and have a big dog ready for the vender thereof. 
Now who is right ? MUSTANG. 

Paris, TEx., August 5. 





THE FRITZE LIFE INSURANCE PLAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Your several papers of July 21, containing my explanation of my 
natural level premium system, and July 28, containing communications, 
were received to-day. I note with considerable interest the criticism of 
L. G. Fouse, president of a co-operative association, claiming to have 
presented similar views. Isn’t it wonderful how suddenly wise some 
people grow, and what desperate means they will resort to to gain a little 
notoriety ? 

My system is the result of seven years hard study of the various sys- 
tems of life insurance. I have never seen anything from the pen of any 
man, living or dead, that remotely embraces the principles of my system. 
Credit to whom credit is due, but if there is anything in existence of the 
same character as my system I have not seen it, and I do not believe that 
there is. The difference between the assessment plan and my system is 
as great as is the difference between the assessment plan and the level 
premium system. Surely Mr. Fouse does not claim the authorship of the 
level premium system, or think they are audacious for not giving him the 
credit ? 

My system simply revises the level premium system by correcting the 
expense feature and changing the reserve basis from that of an individual 
basis, to one of the co-operation of 1000 persons, recognizing, in so doing, 
the scientific principles governing all safe life insurance, but which every 
life insurance man knows to be ignored by the assessment plan which 
Mr. Fouse represents. I do not believe he has ever given any thought to the 
means of cheapening old-line insurance, but that his work has been be- 
stowed on the assessment plan. The two are as different as night is from 


day. I think it will not take much of a philosopher to soon discover 
which is the ‘‘ audacious fellow” in this case, Mr. Fouse or myself. 

The expenses of the level premium system are raised by a uniform per 
centum charge of all premiums, being the same rate per cent for old ages 
as young ages; thus you can readily see that old men by that method pay 
four times as much toward expenses of management as do young men. This 
I recognize as an injustice, and correct it by raising management expenses 
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by a uniform per capita charge ; thereby young and old and all clas 
the same amount for an exactly similar benefit. In the old-line 
the reserve is that sum of money paid by each individual insureq which 
will, with four per cent compound interest added yearly, equal the Pa 
of the policy when it matures, on the average. I change this individga 
basis of reserve to that of co->perating 1000 persons, thus: The Teserve 
in my system is such a sum of money with four per cent compound 
interest added yearly as will furnish money enough to pay every claim in 
full until the entire 1000 persons are extinct. Correcting the expense 
feature of the level premium system and changing the reserve basis as 
stated, reduces the present old-line rates of insurance by over thirty per 
cent. You can clearly see howI succeed in reducing the rates, You 
can also clearly see that my system has no semblance to the assessment 
plan. You also clearly see the “audacity” of Mr. Fouse in claiming to 
possess all the data on cheaper insurance. 

I ask you, Mr. Editor, to publish this reply in your first issue, as cop. 
spicuously as you did Mr. Fouse’s unwarranted attack. 


PeoriA, ILL., August 5. James P. Farrze, 


Ses pay 
System 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance Year Book. 


WE print below a few more of the many appreciative notices which 
have greeted the appearance of the new edition of The Insurance Year 
Book. 


The fifteenth annual issue, 1887-88, of The Year Book, has been pub. 
lished by THE SpEcraToR Company of New York. This exceeding valu. 
able and convenient reference book becomes more bulky as the years 
advance, the present volume embodying 750 pages. The various depart. 
ments have been extended, and the usual details more fully presented 
than ever, while new features have been added in the line of substantial 
improvement. The summary of the statutory requirements of the several 
States has been corrected to date, and the digest of insurance decisions 
embraces all important recent cases. The compilation showing the fire 
equipment and the water supply of the cities and towns of the United 
States has been rearranged in the form of an appendix. Not the least 
attractive feature is an ess*y on the subject of average by that careful and 
thoughtful writer, Mr. Walter S. Nichois.—Aaltimore Underwniter. 


We have received from THE SPECTATOR Company, New York, The In- 
surance Year Book for 1887. 

It is an improvement over The Year Book for 1886, giving fuller details 
of a]l matter pertaining to the insurance business. The book has in- 
creased in size over 100 pages, and no one in any form of the insurance 
business can afford to be without this valuable aid. Price $3. Tue 
SPECTATOR Company, 16 Dey street, New York.—Aa/timore Christian 
Observer. 


INSURANCE, STATISTICS AND HIsTory, 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
AusTIN, TEx., August 14, 1887. 


THE SPECTATOR Company, New York. 

Gentlemen—This office has just received The Insurance Year Book 
for 1887-88, 

You will please accept my appreciative thanks for the work, which 
always proves a valuable addition to our insurance library. Yours very 
truly, B. B. BREwsTER, Insurance Clerk, Acting Commissioner. 


STATE OF KANSAS, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ToreKA, August 2, 1887. 
THE SPECTATOR Company, New York. 

Dear Sirs—Please accept my hearty thanks for The Insurance Year 
Book. It is an invaluable work, honorable to you and to the country that 
produces it. 

One of the insurance papers has recently said that a sufficient reason 
for the existence of the insurance press was found in the instruction these 
papers give to State insurance officers. This may be a joke and even a 
chestnut with your fraternity, but, in my case, it is literally true. Since 
last March I have read with interest all the insurance papers ; they have 
a very strong family resemblance, but they are good teachers for our 
primary class of officers, and The Year Book crowns the work. Very 
truly, D. W. WiLpER, Superintendent. 


T. De Witt Talmage on Insurance. 


Many words of wisdom fell from the mouth of T. De Witt Talmage last 
Sunday. That eminent preacher is nothing if not practical in his teach- 
ings, as his treatment of the subject of his sermon for the day, “ Life and 
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Fire Insurance ; the Christian Principles Involved,” abundantly demon- 
1 ’ 


strates. His text was: 
“Let him appoint officers over the land, and take up the fifth part of 
the land of Egypt in the seven plenteous years.” —[Genesis xli., 5, 34. 


Said Mr. Talmage : 

“These were the words of Joseph, the president of the first life insur- 
ance company that the world ever saw. Pharoah had a dream that dis- 
tracted him. He thought he stood on the banks of the river Nile, and 
saw coming up out of the river seven fat, sleek, glossy cows, and they 
began to browse in the thick grass. Nothing frightful about that. But, 
after them, coming out of the same river, he saw seven cows that were 
gaunt and starved, and the worst-looking cows that had ever been seen in 
the land, and in the ferocity of hunger they devoured their seven fat pre- 
decessors. 

“ Pharoah, the king, sent for Joseph to decipher these midnight hiero- 
glyphics. Joseph made short work of it, and intimated the seven fat 
cows that came out of the river are seven years with plenty to eat, the 
seven emaciated cows that followed them are seven years with nothing to 
eat. ‘Now,’ said Joseph, ‘let us take one-fifth of the corn crop of the 
seven prosperous years and keep it as a provision for the seven years in 
which there shall be no corn crop.’ The king took the counsel and ap- 
pointed Joseph, because of his integrity and public-spiritedness, as the 
president of the undertaking. The farmers paid one-fifth of their income 
asa premium. In all the towns and cities of the land there were branch 
houses. This great Egyptian life insurance company had millions of 
dollars as assets. After awhile the dark days came, and the whole nation 
would have starved if it had not been for the provision they had made for 
the future. But now these suffering families had nothing to do but go up 
and collect the amount of their life policies. The Bible puts it in one 
short phrase: ‘In all the land of Egypt there was bread.’ 

“T say this was the first lifeinsurancecompany. It was divinely organ- 
ized. It had in it all the advantages of the ‘ whole life plan,’ of the ‘ ton- 
tine plan,’ of the ‘reserved endowment plan,’ and all the other good 
plans, We are told that Rev. Dr. Anhate of Lincolnshire, Eng., origi- 
nated the first life insurance company in 1698. No! It isas old as the 
corn-cribs of Egypt, and God Himself was the author and originator. If 
that were not so I would not take your time and mine in Sabbath discus- 
sion of this subject. I feel itis a theme, vital, religious and of infinite 
import, the morals of life and fire insurance. 

“ About ten or twelve years ago there was a great panic in life insurance 
which did good. Under the storm the untrustworthy and bogus insti- 
tutions were scattered, while the genuine were tested and firmly estab- 
lished—and where does the life insurance institution stand to-day ?, What 
amount of comfort, of education, of moral and spiritual advantage is rep- 
resented in the simple statistics that in this country the life insurance 
companies in one year paid $7,000,000 to the families of the bereft ; and 
in five years they paid $300,000,000 to the families of the bereft ; and are 
promising to pay—and hold themselves in readiness to pay—$2,000,000,000 
to the families of the bereft ! 

“They have actually paid out more in dividends and death claims than 
they have ever received in premiums. I know of what I speak. The 
life insurance companies of this country paid more than $7,000,000 of 
taxes to the government in five years. So, instead of these companies 
being indebted to the land, the land is indebted to them. To cry out 
against life insurance because here and there one company has behaved 
badly, is as absurd as it would be fora manto burn downa thousand 
acres of harvest field in order to kill the moles and potato bugs; as pre- 
posterous as a man who should blow up a crowded steamer in mid-Atlan- 
tic for the purpose of destroying the barnacles on the bottom of the hulk. 

“Life insurance companies help most of us to provide for our families 
after we are gone ; but, if we have the money to pay the premiums and 
do not pay them, we have no right to expect mercy at the hand of God in 
the judgment. 

“We are worse than Tom Paine, worse than Voltaire, and worse than 
Shaftesbury, The Bible declares it—we are worse than an infidel. 

“After the certificate of death has been made out, and thirty or sixty 
days have passed, and the officer of a life insurance company comes into 
the bereft household and pays down the hard cash on an insurance policy, 
that officer of the company is performing a positively religious rite, ac- 
cording to the Apostle James, who says: ‘True religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this: To visit the fatherless and the widow 
in their affliction,’ and so on. 
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“ The religion of Christ proposes to take care of the temporal wants of 
the people as well as the spiritual. When Hezekiah was dying the injunc- 
tion came to him: ‘Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die and not 
live.’ That injunction in our day would mean: ‘ Make your will, settle 
up your accounts ; make things plain ; don’t deceive your heirs with rolls 
of worthless mining stock ; don’t deceive them with deeds of Western 
lands that will never yield any crop but chills and fever ; don’t leave for 
them notes that have been outlawed, and second mortgages on property 
that will not pay the first.’ 

‘**Go to Blackwell’s Island, go through all the poorhouses of the coun- 
try, and I will show you how often God provides for the neglected chil- 
dren of neglectful parents. That is, He provides for them through public 
chatity. As for myself, I would rather have the Lord provide for my 
family in a private home and through my own industry and paternal and 
conjugal faithfulness. 

‘** But,’ says some man, ‘I mean in the next ten or twenty years to 
make a great fortune, and so I shall leave my family, when I go out of 
this world, very comfortable.’ 

** How do you know you are going to live ten or twenty years? If we 
could look up the highway of the future, we would see it crossed by pneu- 
monias, and pleurisies, and consumptions, and colliding rail trains, and 
runaway horses, and breaking bridges, and funeral processions. Are 
you so certain you are going to live ten or twenty years, you can warrant 
your household any comfort after you go way from them? Beside that, 
the vast majority of men die poor. 

** Two only out of 100 succeed in business. 

“*But,’ says some one, ‘I am a man of small means, and I can’t 
afford to pay the premium.’ That is sometimes a lawful and genuine ex- 
cuse, and there is no answer to it; but in nine cases out of tea whena 
man says that, he smokes up in cigars, and drinks down in wine, and 
expends in luxuries enough money to have paid the premium on a life 
insurance policy which would have kept his family from beggary when he 
is dead. A man ought to put himself down on the strictest economy un- 
til he can meet this Christian necessity. You have no right to the luxu- 
ries of life until you have made such provision. 

“‘The utter indifference of many people on this important subject 
accounts for much of the crime and the pauperism of this day. Who are 
these children sweeping the crossings with broken brooms and begging 
of you a penny as you go by? Who are these lost souls gliding under 
the gaslight, in thin shawls? Ah, they are the victims of want; in many 
of the cases the forecast of parents and grandparents might have prohib- 
ited it. God only knows how they struggled to do right. They prayed 
until the tears froze on their cheeks, they sewed on the sack until the 
breaking of the day; but they could not get enough money to pzy the 
rent; they could not get enough money to decently clothe themselves ; 
and one day, in that wretched home, the angel of purity and the angel of 
crime fought a great fight between the empty bread-tray and the fireless 
hearth, and the black-winged angel shrieked: ‘Aha! I have won the 
day.’ 

‘If there be anything more pitiable than a woman delicately brought 
up, and on her marriage day by an indulgent father given to a man to 
whom she is the chief joy and pride of life until the moment of his death, 
and then that same woman going out with helpless children at her back 
to struggle for bread in a world where brawny muscle and rugged soul 
are necessary—I say, if there be anything more pitiable than that I do not 
know what it is. 

‘*But I must ask the men engaged in life insurance whether they feel 
the importance of their trust, and charge them I must that they need 
divine grace to help them in their work. In this day, when there are so 
many rivalries in your Jine of business, you will be tempted to overstate 
the amount of assets and the extent of the surplus, and you will be 
tempted to abuse the franchise of the company, and make up the deficits 
of one year by adding some of the receipts of another year ; and you will 
be tempted to send out mean, anonymous circulars derogatory to other 
companies, forgetful of the fact that anonymous communication means 
only two things: the cowardice of the author and the inefficiency of the 
police in allowing such a thing to be dated anywhere save inside of a 
penitentiary. Under the mighty pressure many have gone down, and 
you will follow them if you have too much confidence in yourself, and 
do not appeal to the Lord for positive help. 

** But if any of you belong to that miscreant class of people who, with- 
out any financial ability, organize themselves into what they call a life in- 
surance company, with a pretended capital of $200,000 or $300,000, then 
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vote yourself into the lucurative position, and then take all the premiums 
for yourself, and then, at the approach of the State Superintendent, drop 
all into the hands of those life insurance undertakers whose business it is 
to gather up the remains of defunct organizations and bury them in their 
own vault—then, I say, you had better get out of the business, and dis- 
gorge the widow's houses you have swallowed. 
those who are legitimately engaged in the business, 

‘* You ought to be better than other men, not only because of the re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon you, but because the truth is ever confront- 
ing you that your stay on earth is uncertain, and your life a matter of a 
few days or years. Do not those black-edged letters that come into your 
office make you think? Does not the doctor’s certificate on the death 
claim give you a thrill? Your periodicals, your advertisements and even 
the lithography of your policies warn you that you are a mortal. 

“But I have words of encouragement and comfort for those of my 
hearers who are engaged in the fire insurance business. You are ordained 
by God to stand between us and the most raging element of nature. We 
are indebted to you for what the National Board of Underwriters and the 
convention of chiefs of the fire departments have effected through your 
suggestions and through your encouragement. We are indebted to you 
for what you have effected in the construction of buildings and in the 
change in the habits of our cities, so that by scientific principles orderly 
companies extinguish the fire, instead of the old-time riots which used to 
extinguish the citizens! And we are indebted to you for the successful 
demands you have made for the repeal of unjust laws—for the battle you 
have waged against incendiarism and arson—for the fatal blow you have 
given to the theory that corporations have no souls, by the cheerfulness 
and promptitude with which you have met losses, from which you might 
have escaped through the technacality of the law. 

‘* The scientific Hitchcocks and Sillimans and Mitchells of the world 
have united with the sacred writers to make us believe that there is com- 
ing a conflagration to sweep across the earth, compared with which that 
of Chicago in 1871, and that of Boston in 1872, and that of New York in 
1835, were mere nothing. Brooklyn on fire! Charleston on fire! San 
Francisco on fire! Canton on fire! St. Petersburg on fire! Paris on fire! 
London on fire! The Andes on fire! The Appennines on fire! The Him- 
alayas on fire ! 

‘* What will be peculiar about the day will be-that the water with which 
we put out great fires will itself take flame, and the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, and the St. Lawrence and Lake Erie, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and tumbling Niagara shall with red tongues lick the heavens. 
The geological heats of the centre of the world will burn out toward the 
circumference, and the heats of the outside will burn down from the cir- 
cumference to the centre, and this world will become, not only according 
to the Bible, but according to science, a living coal—the living coal after- 
ward whitening into ashes, the ashes scattered by the breath of the last 
hurricane, and all that will be left of this glorious plane will be the flakes 
of ashes fall on other worlds. 

“O, on that day will you be fireproof, or will you be a total loss? Will 
you be rescued, or will you be consumed? When this great cathedral of 
the world, with its pillars of rocks and its pinnacles of muuntains, and 
its cellar of golden mine, and its upholstery of morning cloud, and its 
baptismal font of the sea, shall blaze, will you get out on the fire escape of 
the Lord’s deliverance? O,on that day for which all other days were 
made, may it be found that these life insurance men had a paid-up 
policy, and these fire insurance men had given them, instead of the debris 
of a consumed worldly estate, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens !”” 





The Proposed New Fireworks Regulations. 


BELOw will be found the list of proposed new regulations for the stcrage 
and sale of fireworks in New York city, which was last week sent to 
Mayor Hewitt by the fire commissioners, They have been given to the 
public in order that manufacturers, underwriters and all others interested 
may have an opportunity to carefully consider them, and offer such sug- 
gestions regarding changes or additions as may occur to them : 

Permits for the sale at retail of fireworks, consisting of Chinese crack- 
ers, rockets, blue lights, candles, colored pots, lance wheels and other 
works of brilliant colored fires, between the roth day of June and the 
10th day of July in each year, will be issued under the following regula- 
tions : 

1. Applications for permits must be made in writing to the Inspector of Com- 
bustibles prior to the 20th day of May in each year, Such application must give 
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But my word is to all- 
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the name of the person or persons by whom the permit is desired - 

the premises at which the goods are to be kept oa sold; the wane ion of 
ness in which such person or persons are engaged at said premises “- the busi. 
tity and description of fireworks intended to be kept and offered for ae the quan. 

2. No permit will be issued for such sales to be made at any buildin; 
ises where either of the following kinds of business is conducted or 28 oF prem. 
Where cigars and tobaccu are kept for sale; where paints or oils or cammied on: 
kept either for use or for sale; where dry-goods of any kind toys oo 
other light material of a combustible nature are kept for sale ; any dru ationery or 
building a license for the sale at which of kerosene or other product of oa — re; any 
been issued; or any building in which gunpowder, blasting powder he 
nitro glycerine, dualin, petroleum or any of its products, calo oil = Cotton, 
burning fluid or product of compounds containing any of said substances — 
cartridges, percussion Me tar, pitch, resin or turpentine, paints or varuish 
cotton or hemp are manufactured, stored or kept on sale. Nor will an shay, 
issued for such sales in any frame or wooden building. Y permit be 

3. No permit will be issued for such sales to be made in. any building; 
any person other than the applicant or his family reside. € in which 

4. No permit will be issued for such sales to be made within that portion f 
city bounded as follows, viz.: By Chambers street to West Broadway, b te 
Broadway, South Fifth avenue, and Fifth avenue to Fourteenth street DR ~ 
teenth street to Sixth avenue, by Sixth avenue to Twenty-third street by Tw 9 
third street to Fourth avenue, by Fourth avenue, Astor place, and Lafayette a : 
to Great Jones street, thence by a line running through the block to the pre mn 
Bleecker and Crosby streets, thence ae oy street to Howard street, by How, rd 
street to Elm street, by Elm street to Reade street, and thence by a line oa 
a the block to Chambers street. ng 

5. Not more than one permit will be granted for such sales to be m 
ises located on any one block. When two or more applications are —_ 
one block, preference will be given to the one which, in the opinion of the de =~ 
ment, is least objectionable. =, 

6. All buildings for the sale within which such permits are issued must be lighted 
= or electricity, and all lights must be protected with glass or wire coverings 
or glubes. 

7. The person or persons to whom such permit is issued must sign an agreement 
not to permit smoking, nor the making or keeping of any fire, nor the use of an 
substance for illuminating purposes, except gas and electricity, upon or about the 
premises where such sales are licensed, nor to expose any of said fireworks for sale 
outside the walls of said ——- nor in any open door or window, and that any 
violation of such agreement shall operate as a forfeiture of said license. 

_ 8. The entire amount of said fireworks that may be kept on hand in any build. 
ing ape ne to any permit issued herein shall not be in excess of the aggregate 
market value of $500. 

g. Any violation of any of these regulations shall involve a forfeiture of the 
license issued thereunder, and subject the party guilty of such violation to the pen- 
alty provided by law for selling said articles without license. 

10. The fee for the license hereby provided for shall be the sum of $s. 

Permits for the storage and wholesale of fireworks, such as are above 
described, will be issued as follows: 


1. Application must be made in wiiting to the Inspector of Combustibles in the 
form required for retail permits. 

2. No permit will be issued for such storage or sales to be made in that portion 
of the city lying south of or below Fifty-ninth street east and west. 

3. Above Fifty-ninth street such storage and sales will be permitted, either in 
fireproof buildings constructed in the m nner required by section 493 of the Con- 
solidation Act, as amended by section 20, chapter 566, Laws of 1877, or in brick or 
stone buildings, not more than twenty-five feet in width, seven'y-five feet in depth, 
and fifty feet in height, and separated from any other building on the sides and 
rear by a clear open space of not less than twenty five feet. 

© permit will be issued for the storage or sale at wholesale of any of said 
articles in any building in which the sale of fireworks at retail would be authorized 
under the rules governing the granting of permits for retail sales. Nor will the 
storage or wholesale of any of said articles be permitted in any building any part 
of which which 1s used for dwelling or sleeping purposes. 

5. Smoking must not be permitted in any building for which such permit has been 
issued. A competent persun in uniform must be kept in front of every such build- 
ing du:ing the whole of business hours, from June 10 to July ro of each year, whose 
duty it shall be to prevent persons from entering said premises with lighted cigars, 
and to take such other precautions as may be necessary to insure the public safety. 

6. Any permit issued pursuant to the foregoing regulations may be revoked by 
the Board of Fire Commissioners at any time when, in their opinion, the public in- 
terests so require. All permits in force at the date of adoption of these regulations 
are hereby revoked. 

7. An annual fee of $20 will be charged for each permit issued hereunder. 





Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


Tue annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west will be held at Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday, September 14 
and 15. The programme of the exercises is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1887. 


Opening session, 10 o’clock A. M.; roll call; reception of visitors and 
representatives of other associations; report of executive committee; 
report of secretary and treasurer; report of librarian. Eleven o’clock— 
Addiess, President A. Williams; appointment of committees ; corfes- 
pondence; unfinished business ; intermission. 

Afternoon session, 1.30 o’clock; report of special committees; 2 
o’clock, annual address, ‘‘ Something Besides an Insurance Man,” Henry 
H. Hall, manager Northern Assurance Company, New York ;” papet, 
‘* Meteorology in its Relations to Commercial Pursuits, Especially Insut- 
ance,” Lieutanant John P. Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. A. ; discussion; 
paper, ‘‘ Criminal Fires in the United States,” Franklin Webster, editor 
of The Chronicle ; discussion ; intermission. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1887. 


Morning session, 9 30 o’clock ; miscellaneous business ; reports of 
State boards; 10 o’clock, paper, ‘‘ Some of the Social Aspects of Fire 
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Aug. 1, 1887.] 


” lin McVeagh, merchant, Chicago ; discussion ; paper 
Insura ae eaaion and ra Remedy,” J. J. Berne, adjuster, Traders 
“ Hostile Chicago; discussion; paper, ‘‘ The Relations of 


rs Coateilization,” C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor ; 
ns 


intermission. in, 2 o'clock; address, ‘Some Thoughts from a 

Anetncoe eral 1. N. Stiles of the Chicago bar; paper, ‘‘ The Local 
Lays Theo. Guelich, Burlington, Ia.; discussion; paper, ‘* Should 
ee be Taught in Universities,” I. W. Holman, general agent Brit- 
— erican Assurance Company ; discussion ; paper, ‘‘ The Benefit of 
- 1 Boards and Compacts to Insurers and Insured,” C, L. Whittemore, 
eae agent Connecticut Insurance Company, Chicago ; discussion ; 
‘lection of officers ; unfinished business ; adjournment. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Sheboygan, Wis., is troubled with a fire bug. 

—M. Bennet, Jr. of Hartford has returned from Europe. 

—President Hyde of the Equitable Life is making a European trip. 

—The Peoples Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated. 

—George Thornton has resigned the vice-presidency of the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia. 

—Atlanta, Ga., had but two alarms of fire during the month of July. 
The total loss amounted to $86. 


—About forty buildings were destroyed by fireat Camptenville, Cal., 
July 26, The losses are put at $100,000. 


—E. C. Acton has been elected secretary of the St. Louis Board of Fire 
Underwriters, succeeding C, T. Aubin, resigned. 


—General Richard Elmer, president of the American Surety Company, 
will visit the Poland Springs, Maine, this month. 

—The Insurance Company of Topeka has been incorporated at To- 
peka, Kan, It will do a fire and tornado business. 

—Several business houses on Grafton street, Dublin, Ireland, were 
burned out on Monday. The losses are estimated at $500,000. 


—The Home Benefit Association of New York has been admitted to 
Massachusetts and has appointed B, S. Price manager for the State. 


—The National Life and Maturity Association of Washington has 
entered Virginia, with Z. W. Pickrell of Richmond as general agent. 


—Pittsburgh underwriters talk of raising rates on property on the South 
Side, owing to the inadequate water supply in that section of the city. 

—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has adopted the eighty 
per cent graded coinsurance clause to apply to the lumber yard district. 

—The Northwestern Insurance Company of Duluth has reinsured its 
risks in the Commercial Union of London, and will retire from the busi- 
ness, 

—Boston had 126 bell alarms of fire last month, twelve more than the 
greatest number before recorded ; the aggregate loss was, however, below 
the average, 

—The Baltimore fire department was called out forty-four times during 
the month of July, oftener than in any previous month since its organ- 
ization in 1859. 

—lIt is reported that many companies are canceling policies in Ash- 
land, Wis. The town is frame built and has neither a fire department nor 
water supply system, 

—The Pennsylvania revenue commission in session at Atlantic City, 
N. J., last week voted to continue the three-mill tax on the business of 
foreign insurance companies. 

—The recent $300,000 fire at Armour & Co.’s beef house, at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, is supposed to have been caused by the friction of 
the machinery of the elevator. 

—In England the Crown Accident Insurance Company (limited), with 
a registered capital of £500,000, has been formed. Its head offices will 
be located for a time at Bristol. ° 

—According to The Chronicle Fire Tables during the past twelve years 
distilleries have burned at an average rate of eighteen yearly. The num- 
ber of distillery fires during the years 1884 to 1886 inclusive, was forty- 
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eight, causing a loss of $1,328,875 ; insured for $708,850. The chief re. 
ported cause was incendiarism, followed by explosion. 

—The estimated expenses of the Philadelphia Bureau of Fire for next 
year are $672,266.90, against $620,993.50 appropriated for 1887, For new 
apparatus $40,000 is wanted. 

--The Order of the Iron Hall has agreed to discontinue business in 
Massachusetts. When the new legislature meets the Order will try to 
obtain the passage of a Jaw under which it can operate. 

+-The Minnesota Farmers Mutual Fire of Minneapolis has reorganized 
with a cash capital of $100,000, and the following named officers: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Barber; vice-president, T. D, Skiles; secretary and general 
manager, C. McC, Reeve. 

—E. B. Duvall of Baltimore, the representative of the Fidelity and 
Casualty of New York, has taken unto himself a partner in the person of 
his brother, J. H. Duvall. The new firm will.be known as Duvall & 
Duvall, general agents and brokers, 


—The Sterling Fire Insurance Company has reinsured its outstanding 
risks in the Exchange Fire of New York, The Exchange is getting quite 
a reputation as a reinsurer, this being the third company whose risks it 
has absorbed within a comparatively short time. 


—The contract was let last week for the erection of the new $750,000 
building of the New York Life, at St. Paul. It will be ten stories in 
height and will be constructed of granite, red sandstone and brick. It is 
expected that it will be finished by September, 1888. 


—Milbrook, a town of 500 inhabitants, about twenty miles from Kansas 
City, Mo., was almost entirely destroyed on August 4 by a straight wind 
from the northward and westward. Only one house escaped serious 
damage. Four persons were killed. The towns of Hill City and Plain- 
ville also suffered seriously. 

—Water-works will be built at Mott, Cal.; Herington, Kan.; Hum- 
melstown, Pa.; Clinton, Wis.; Milledgville, Ga.; Bayfield, Wis.; Lapere, 
Mich.; Kewanee, IIl.; Minonk, IIl.; Rhinelander, Wis.; Canton, Mass.; 
Marshall, Tex.; Waco, Tex.; Greensboro, N. C.; Beaumont, Tex.; 
Washburn, Wis., and North Platte, Neb. 


—The sixth attempt, within five months, to destroy The New Yorker 
Zeitung office by fire was made on August 4, but once more frustrated, 
the flames being extinguished by the employees before the arrival of the 
fire department. A sixteen-year-old-apprentice in the composing room 
of the paper has been arrested upon suspicion of having set the fire. 


—Clarence P. Dixon, agent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad at Port- 
land, O., nearly a year ago fled to Victoria after embezzling nearly $2000 
of the company’s money. The American Surety Company, which was on 
his bond for $s0co, had him indicted, and by its exertions caused his 
capture eight months later, and last month he was sentenced to three 
years’ confinement in the Oregon State prison. 


—According to the record kept by F. C. Livingston of Manchester, 
and furnished to The Boston Commercial Bulletin, there were in New 
Hampshire during the month of July twenty-two fires, causing a loss of 
$69,554; insured for $24,694. In July, 1886, there were twenty-three 
fires, with a loss of $47,185. The total loss for the seven months ending 
July 31, 1887, was $1,100,656 ; insurance, $605. 369. 

—Policy No. 14,818, paid this week, is an interesting illustration of the 
wonders of life insurance. It was issued in 1855 in the place of one 
written five years previous. The dividend additions on the first policy 
were transferred to the new one, and they, with other dividends, trans- 
formed a policy for $4000 into one for $8467, when it became a claim. 
The insurance cost $2,981.46.— 7he Weekly Statement. 


—The new American Mutual Accident Association of Nashville, Tenn., 
announces that insurance under its preferred class will cost about $13 a 
year for a $5000 policy, with weekly indemnity for twenty-six weeks, The 
association has written nearly 400 policies since August1. George M.. 
Jackson is president ; Charles S. Clark, vice-president and director of 
agencies; W. F. Bang, Jr., treasurer, and W. S. Ridgway, secretary 
and general manager. 

—Eltectric lanterns will, it is thought, take the place, in course of time, 
of the ordinary mining safety lamps. A portable electric lamp can now 
be made, possessing the following features : Weight, about three pounds ; 
illuminating power, five candles; size and shape, similar to present 
lamps ; duration of light, ten hours ; cost of repairs, charges of battery, 
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and materials, two cents for ten hours; these facts show that there is 
nothing to prevent its adoption as a substitute for the present lamps, and 
even for candles in many mines where they are still in use. 

—The coroner’s jury in the case of William Moore, who lost his life at 
the burning of the St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery at Montreal, brought in 
a verdict censuring the Sugar Refinery Company for not providing better 
means of escape in case of fire, and the city council for not enforcing the 
laws relating to fire escapes. 

—The water-works at Shreveport, La., constructed by S. R. Bullock & 
Co. of New York, have been completed and tested. The works, which 
have cost nearly $250,000, include two pumping engines of 1,500,000 
gallons capacity each ; two settling basins of 1,500,000 gallons capacity 
each ; a stand-pipe 25 by 110 feet, of 259,000 gallons capacity ; nine miles 
of mains and 106 double-nozz'e hydrants, The wateris taken from Cross 
bayou. ’ 

—The English sparrow, it seems, was responsible for the recent burn- 
ing of the Paterson (N. J.) Iron Works. The birds had gathered old gar- 
ters, handkerchiefs, sticks, straws, paper, paper collars, etc., and built 
nests of them in such profusion that, when a spark lodged there, fire was 
inevitable. It will be remembered that the birds were at least suspected 
of being concerned in the burning of the Rev. Dr. Parker’s church here a 
few years go.—Hart/ord Courant. 

—At the launching of a large steamer at a Milwaukee shipyard on 
August 6, a high wave, caused by the entrance of the vessel into the water, 
swept over a nearby pier and carried away the supports of a shed, part of 
which at once fell. A large number of people had assembled on the rvof 
to witness the launch, and of these many were buried in the ruins, while 
others were thrown into the river. At last accounts three persons were 
reported killed and at least nine injured. 


—W. W. Brown of Chicago, general agent of the Oshkosh Mutual In- 
surance Company of Oshkosh, Wis., writes to THE SPECTATOR that the 
reports of the company’s recent losses have been largely exaggerated. 
He says that at Marshfield, Wis., they were magnified nearly fourfold ; 
at Hurley, Wis., the company lost nothing at all, and instead of having 
$20,000 on the burned elevator at Minneapolis, it had but $5000, and on 
grain only, on which there was good salvage. 


—The subjects to be discussed at the coming sanitary convention to be 
held at Traverse City, Mich., August 24 and 25, are as follows: ‘‘ Dis- 
posal of Waste by Sewerage and Oiherwise ;” ‘‘ Water Supply;” ‘‘ The 
Best Methods of Warming and Ventilation ;” ‘‘ The Work of the Village 
Health Officer;” ‘‘ The Money Value of Sanitary Work;” ‘‘ The Pre- 
vention of Contagious Diseases;” ‘School Hygiene;” ‘‘ Foods and 
Their Adulterations ;” ‘‘The Drink Problem;” ‘‘ The Prevention of 
Insanity.” 

—At Tampa, Fla., on August 4, thirty-five business firms were burned 
out. All the buildings but three on two blocks were destroyed. The 
losses are reported as $75,000, with but $1300 insurance. The insurance 
rates on Tampa property were so high that the merchants preferred to 
carry their own risks. The place, according to The Insurance Year 
Book, relied for fire protection upon a hand engine, a hook and ladder 
truck and 600 feet of hose, It had contracted for water-works, but these 
were not completed. 


—The coroner’s jury in the case of the persons who lost their lives by 
the recent railway accident at St. Thomas, Ont., returned a verdict plac- 
ing the blame for the disaster on Henry Donnelly, the engineer, and 
Richard Spettigue, the conductor, of the train, who, they say, were guilty 
of criminal negligence, and charging the officials of the Grand Trunk 
Railway with carelessness in allowing Donnelly to have charge of an 
engine while he was in a condition which rendered him unfit for duty, 
and also in permitting the train to depart without the air brakes being 
examined. 


—Insurance Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts having examined 
the Massachusetts Mutual: Life Insurance Company, reports that the 
securities and accounts of other assets were found as reported in the 
company’s last statement. The assets December 31 last were $8,513,553 ; 
the liabilities (including insurance reserve of $7,792,239) amounted to 
$7,903,768, and surplus to $609,785. Says the commissioner: ‘‘ The 
evident excellent management of the affairs of this company since the last 
triennial examination, merits commendation, and the results may well be 
a source of gratification to the policyholders. The reduction in the 
amount of real estate in the sum of $566,000 has been accomplished only 
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by diligent persevering and intelligent effort ; and it isclear by compar: 
that the sales have been largely from the less productive portion of this 

of property. The other securities, excepting only the small feet, 
government bonds, all bear a higher rate of interest than foyr per bg 
and the progress of the company under the present Management, to 
additional solidity, is cause for congratulation,” tra 


—It is announced that the syndicate of prudential companies has near! 
perfected its arrangements to begin business in New York, Philadelp}j 
Chicago, Boston and St. Louis, the stock of the three eastern compani 
having been all subscribed. The New York company has canna 
electing as president John D. Cutter ; vice-president, Geo. L. Dale ie 
secretary, A. P. M. Roome, late joint manager with Frank Lock of th 
Fire Insurance Association of London. The company has taken a 
at 173 Broadway, and expects to be ready for business within a fortnight, 


—George B. Moss & Co., whose creamery at Harpersfield, N. Y,, was 
recently destroyed by fire, are suing the New York Bowery Fire Ingyr. 
ance Company for $1800, which they claim to be due them for insurance, 
They hold no policy, but represent that they filed application for insur. 
ance some time before the fire with the local agent of the company 
paying the premium, and that he agreed on behalf of the company that its 
liability should begin at once. The company answers that at the time of 
the fire the application had not been accepted, and that if the agent made 
such an agreement it was unauthorized, and denies any liability, 


—Dr. McFarland, the health officer of Savannah, Ga., says that the 
death rate of the colored population of that city is greater than it has bren 
for years, the rate during the past year being 49.8 per 1000. The deaths 
of black and colored children under ten years of age during the year was 
466, 188 more than during the year 1885; 240 black and fourteen white 
persons died without a physician. “Since the negroes became free, their 
death rate, wherever they are congregated in large numbers, has been very 
high, and statistics prove, beyond question of a doubt, that prior to 
emancipation of the negro race, their death rate was not greater, in fact 
was smaller, in Savannah, than that of the white.” 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—P. F. Furney, agent for the Northern, at Salem. 

—T. P. Gordon, agent for the New York Life, at Boston. 

—T. C. Caldwell, agent for the Manhattan Life, at Boston. 

—Adolph Proskauer, agent for the Manhattan Life, at St. Louis. 

—E. Quackenbush, agent for the Liberty Fire, at Paterson, N. J. 

—F. A. Hatch, agent for the Equitable Life, at New Bedford, Mass. 

—James A. Hayes, district agent of the Home Life, at Cascade, Ia. 

—James E. Garabrant, agent for the Liberty Fire, at Newark, N. J. 

—C. W. Holden, agent for the American Fire of Newark, at Boston. 

—J.C. Chadwick, agent for the Provident Life and Trust, at Boston. 

—G. E. Farrington, agent for the Equitable Life, at Springfield, Mass. 

—D. C. Bates and E. H. Osborn, agents for the Home Life, at Boston. 

—John Naghten & Co., Chicago agents of the Dwelling House of Boston. 

—P. Bonvonloir, Jr., agent for the United States Life, at Holyoke, Mass. 

—A. M. Sleeper, agent for the Travelers of Hartford, at Springfield, Mass. 

—Davis & Dyer, agents for the Continental and Germania, at Plymouth, Mass. 

—H. A. Monk, agent for the Imperial and City of London, at South Braintree, 
Mass. 

—D. J. Flanders and J. G. White, agents for the Travelers of Hartford, at 
Boston. 

—G. W. Galacar, special agent of the New York Life, with headquarters at Rock 
Island, Ill. 

—G. H. Ide, special agent for New England for the Home Insurance Company 
of New York. 

—John G. Keene, State agent of the Home Life for Central Illinois, with bead- 
quarters at Peoria. 


—F, W. Chamberlain, State agent of the Home Life for Southern Iowa, with 
headquarters at Burlington. 


—J. C. Munn,*agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, Germania Fire, Orient, Lon 
don Assurance and Merchants of Newark, at Holyoke, Mass. 


—Jos. Larrvie, C. A. Crandall, W. Kennedy, A. Bellefontaine, J. A. Kerrigaa 
and F. E. Fairfield, agents for the Metropolitan Life, at Lowell, Mass. 
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